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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
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MUSIC HALL FOYER 


SEWICKLEY, Pa. 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Mrs. A. B. Harlow sends her thanks to the 
Carnecig MaGazine with all her heart for the 
reproduction of the ‘‘Entrance to Carnegie Music 
Hall’’ under the caption, ““The World's Most 
Beautiful Foyer’’; it having been designed by her 
husband, Alfred B. Harlow. ; 

—E. A. Hartow 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER 


AMERICAN Emsassy 
Mexico, Novemser 28, 194] 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In the future kindly send the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels’ copy of the Carnecie MaGazine to him 
at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

—Heten Hat 
[Secretary] 


MAGNA CHARTA 


On June 15, 1215, King John met the barons 
near Runnymede on the Thames, and _ granted 
them the charter which they laid before him. 

This charter contains sixty-three articles, some 
of which were merely temporary; the principles 
upon which the whole English judicial system is 
based are these: 

*‘No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or 
disseised*, or outlawed, or eatihed . . unless 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the land.”’ 

‘*We will sell to no man, we will not deny to 
any man, either justice or right.” 

Among the most important articles were the 
two which limited the power of the king in mat- 
ters of taxation: 

“No scutage or aid shall be imposed in our 
kingdom unless by the general council of our 
kingdom”’ and 

‘*For the holding of the general council of the 
kingdom . . . we shall cause to be summoned 
the archbishop, bishops, abbots, earls, and the 
greater barons of the realm, singly, by our let- 
ters. And furthermore we shall cause to be sum- 
moned generally by our sheriffs and bailiffs, all 
others who hold of us in chief." 

*Dispossessed of land. 


UNITED FOR DEFENSE 


I would like to see all of us rededicate ourselves 
to our country’s cause and say, with Adams, 
Franklin, Jefferson, and the others who founded 
it: ‘*. . . we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor’’—and 
from this time henceforth we are not business men, 
consumers, capitalists, or employees, but Citizens. 

—A. W. RosBerTson 
[Chairman of the Board, 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company] 
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NICCOLO PISANO 


Lone Herald of the Italian Renaissance 


By Emity ALTER WERKHEISER 


s we study the invigorating names 
in sculpture that preceded the full 


flowering of the Italian Renaissance, 
that of Pisano often recurs. But none 
of the line of Pisani, well equipped as 
they were with artistic contributions to 
their times, ever approached the sig- 
nificance of Niccolo, who was the first 
to lay up glory for the family name. 

Although the great Renaissance had 
its germination in the South, the Gothic 
movement proceeded from quite the 
opposite direction, so that Italy was 
the last of the civilized groups on the 
Continent to catch the spark from the 
flame that was warming a long-quies- 
cent creativity in Germany and France. 
It was Niccolo Pisano who early in the 
thirteenth century first grasped the 
meaning and sensed the new spirit that 
was quickening in the North; the Latin 
interpretation was in his hands alone. 
He was the strong Gothic span that 
bridged the wide space between the 
Romanesque and the Renaissance. To 
act as an artistic hyphen joining two 
diverse cultural manifestations de- 
manded a man of overwhelming vigor 
and mental force. Yet all art critics are 
one in assigning to the first of the 
Pisani that pinnacle position; and when 
we read that no less an authority on 
Christian art than Lord Lindsay held 
that not even Dante and Shakespeare 
could equal the extent and durability of 
Niccold’s influence, we realize that we 
are considering an artist of vital im- 
portance. 

To understand the greatness of the 
man and the colossal task he had to 
perform to deserve the reputation that 
has been given him, we must review the 
chaotic times and the stagnant state of 
art current at his birth. A new century, 
the thirteenth, had just turned—few 
historians will agree as to the exact 


year of Pisano’s birth—and the land 
south of the Alps was beset by count- 
less cross-purposes, both without and 
within. Beyond the boundaries there 
was occurring the sack of Constanti- 
nople, foretelling the fall of an empire; 
the Fourth Crusade was meeting with a 
success that was to result in the estab- 
lishment of a Latin empire in the East; 
foreign contacts were beginning to 
broaden horizons, and trade routes were 
growing more ambitious; to the West 
and the North, Germany, France, and 
England had been seized with a rest- 
lessness and a zeal that were finding 
outlet in a passion for building. 

Within the Italian peninsula the 
feudal forces rode wild and high, lord 
and serf were alike torn between con- 
flicting allegiances, there was no moral 
code and charity had few advocates, 
political treachery was standard con- 
duct, life was cheap and Guelph blood 
flowed at the drop of a Ghibelline hat, 
peace was a word that pictured itself 
only in the imaginations of dreamers, 
and such classic learning as had been 
salvaged from vandal hordes was de- 
posited in the monasteries well out of 
reach of the illiterate masses. Into such 
a barbaric and unsavory atmosphere 
Pisano was to inject a love for forgotten 
beauty and a reawakened interest in its 
cultivation that was to serve as a turn- 
ing point in artistic history. 

There was only one other force of a 
creative and refining nature at work 
when Pisano decided to follow the 
Gothic gleam. And that was centered 
in a great religious leader, the mild St. 
Francis (1182-1226), who by his hu- 
mility and abnegation was the first to 
tame the unbridled passions of the 
Middle Ages by preaching grace and 
gentleness as a substitute for ferocity. 
Thus side by side with the spiritual 
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change wrought by the monk of Assisi 
was to come a new artistic urge. 

The architecture that was flourish- 
ing, or we might more accurately say 
persisting, in the early years of the 
thirteenth century was a hybrid order, 
a confused amalgamation compounded 
of stereotyped inheritances of the de- 
cadent Greco-Roman, the florescent 
Byzantine, and the awkward Lombard, 
which coalesced in haphazard fashion 
to form the Italian version of the 
Romanesque. Artistically it was very 
unsatisfying—composed for the most 
part of the traditions of civilizations 
that had seen better days. On the 
Etruscan arch was grafted the bulbous 
dome and the lifeless and conventional- 
ized ornament of the eastern Byzantine; 
the stiffness and the strange-beast mo- 
tives introduced 
by way of the 
Lombards from 
theScandinavian. 
Apparently work- 
manship was con- 
sistently hit-or- 
miss, and pride in 
creation was at 
low ebb. 

As for sculpture 
it seems to have 
reached a stand- 
still centuries 
earlier. With 
strict prescription 
against monu- 
mental pieces and 
the plastic re- 
production of the 
human figure held 
to be a vainglori- 
ous and sacri- 
_— act, most 
of the oppor- 
tunity for ad- 
vancement in that 
medium through 
which architec- 
ture receives 
adornment was 
denied. 


So neglected 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA 


. as it stands today. 
century or earlier and co 
signing of the fagade is credited to Giovanni Pisano, 
son of the great Niccold, whose famous pulpit still 
occupies its original position beneath the huge dome. 


mpleted in 1380. The de- 


di 


had sculpture become that when 
Niccol6 Pisano sought to learn it, he 
could find no teacher. Some there are 
who contend that a certain Bonannus 
might have been responsible for his 
elementary instruction, but there is not 
complete agreement on this point. His 
most likely source of contemporary 
carving was limited to the very low 
reliefs in ivory that served as decora- 
tion for ecclesiastical books. 

As uncertain as the date of his birth 
is the place. As in the case of Homer, 
some claim the honor for one town, 
some offer equally good proof in sup- 
port of another; but nothing conclusive 
has ever been established. The rights 
of Pisa can be substantiated no more 
than any other but there is a tempta- 
tion to lean toward it on the strength of 
the fact that 
Niccol6 was 
known to have 
loved that medi- 
eval city best, he 
did some of his 
most impressive 
work there, and 
Pisano” might 
well have been a 
coined name de- 
rived from his 
birthplace, even 
as a later painter, 
Perugino, paid 
homage to his 
native Perugia. 

Italy was so 
divided into 
principalities and 
settled by such 
diverse stocks 
that styles and 
influences in one 
part of the land 
might differ 
broadly from 
those in another. 
The geographical 
origin of Niccolo, 
whose first emi- 
nence was in 
architecture, can- 


Begun in the eleventh 
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not be traced by any characteristic 
peculiar to a single locality because he 
was known by his works in as widely 
separated towns as Padua and Naples. 
He had a fine understanding of engi- 
neering: he was the first man in Pisa to 
place piles under the arches and to 
raise piers which supported his build- 
ings—a method of construction abso- 
lutely essential if the foundations were 
to remain firm on the fickle land that 
rests beneath the city. The tilt of 
Pisa’s famous campanile, accountable 
to the instability of the ground, might 
have had no such surprising slant had 
the Romanesque workers comprehended 
and utilized the Pisano principle. His 
circular staircase was equally original 
and was copied intact by later archi- 
tects. 

His first architectural recognition 
came early, when the young Frederick 
II, on being crowned emperor at Rome 
in 1220, appointed him as his official 
builder. Frederick, one of the most 
striking figures of the Middle Ages, was 
the son of Henry the Cruel and grandson 


of the fiery Barbarossa. Actively king 
of Germany at sixteen and Holy Roman 
emperor at twenty-three, he was trained 
in the idea of associating vast accom- 
plishment with youth, so it was not 
strange that he chose a mere lad— 
Niccold could have been barely twenty 


—for so signal a post. One of the 
first patron rulers, Frederick gathered 
about him such scholars and men of 
letters as there then were, establishing 
the University of Naples and holding 
luxurious court at Palermo, meeting 
place of Normans and Saracens as well 
as Greeks and Italians, which he ruled 
by right of his mother, Constance, 
heiress of Sicily. Here, too, we will 
recall, was the origin of the Italian 
poets who were to be the first faint 
forerunners of Dante. NiccolOd must 
have known this coterie, although we 
have nothing to verify such aconclusion. 
As seems always to be true in the 
emergence or rebirth of the arts, archi- 
tecture and sculpture precede and poetry 
and painting ilies in any cultural 


development; and here we can observe 
the first vague Sicilian stirrings of 
winged words. 

The Gothic spirit filtering in from 
the north and the west was at last 
arousing the neighbors bordering the 
Mediterranean. The age of acceptance, 
which for a thousand years had held 
unquestioned sway, was finally about 
to yield to an age of investigation, of 
challenge, and of imagination. The 
Germans had already deserted the 
Rhenish rules of construction, the 
French had cast off the Norman, the Eng. 
lish had rejected the Saxon—all in favor 
of the unaccountable Gothic with its 
pointed arch, its illuminated glass, and 
its heavenward lines. So Niccolo Pisano 
wanted to transform his churches and 
public buildings after the manner and 
pattern current beyond the Alps. Great 
as was its promoter, however, it must 
be admitted that Italian Gothic in its 
architectural application was never suc- 
cessful, remaining always an exotic 
growth. The quasi-failure can in no 
wise be blamed on Pisano’s incapacity. 
The Italians with their semitropical 
climate could find no recommendation 
in elaborate windows and piercings, so 
in place of stained glass and rose win- 
dows they clung to their cool and 
glistening mosaics and frescoes for in- 
terior light and reflected color; the 
sharply slanting roof line, which proved 
such a boon in lands where the weight 
of snows was a burden, ceased to be an 
advantage in a country where winters 
are kindly. And so the southern crafts- 
men took here and there a Gothic touch 
and attached it rather incongruously, 
for the most part quite missing the point 
and the meaning. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact 
that in Italy the architectural accom- 
plishment fell far short of that in the 
rest of Europe, a great purpose wat 
served, for the essence of a new move- 
ment was thereby transmitted. And 
that essence, destined to be only the 
generating spur behind a second move- 
ment many times greater than its origi, 
was concentrated in one man. On which 
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statement is rested the right to call 
Niccold Pisano the precursor of the 
Renaissance. 

If Niccolé could not adapt his native 
architecture to the Gothic in its fullest 
interpretation, he found oe un- 
hampered by limitations and entirely 
capable of lending itself to the new 
trend. And that new trend derived its 
amazing vitality from a fresh source of 
design. After their predecessors had 
ignored nature for centuries, the Gothic 
carvers suddenly rediscovered its life- 
giving powers. And so they covered 
their new buildings, both inside and 
out, with a sculpture the variety and 
exuberance of which has never been out- 
done. This study of nature was first 
suggested and practiced effectively in 
Italian sculpture by Pisano, and it was 
there that his lasting triumph was to 
lie. He was celebrated as an architect 
long before he even thought of turning 
sculptor. We hear nothing of a long 
apprenticeship; instead he seems to 
have taken up an unfamiliar chipper 
and mallet and found them immedi- 
ately congenial. Before he executed the 
pulpit for the baptistry at Pisa, there 
is recorded but one small sculptural 
relief from his hand at Lucca and 
some statuettes at Florence. 

The Pisan pulpit he under- 
took with unusual enthusiasm 
because it was to stand in the 
cathedral that dominated his 
best beloved city, and it was 
there that he especially wished 
to be remembered. Instead of 
the usual four-sided pulpit, he 
showed his daring by making a 
six-sided one. Ten years of 
labor were spent on the decora- 
tion of this pulpit but the time 
Was not spent in vain, for when 
it was completed the praise 
was so great that its author 
was content to rest his im- 
mortality upon it. As soon, 
however, as the news got 
around, nearby Siena thought 
that its new cathedral, then in 
an advanced stage of construc- 


tion, should have a pulpit to vie with 
that of its rival. Soon he was at work 
on his second pulpit and in one fifth of 
the time he had built an infinitely 
greater one. The Sienese pulpit was 
still larger—from the Pisan hexagon it 
grew into an octagon, probably because 
it was to be placed beneath the great 
dome. The general plan was the same 
—the semi-Corinthian columns resting 
on the backs of lions and supporting 
the floor of the pulpit, the walls of 
which are filled with reliefs picturing 
scenes from the life of Christ. On com- 
paring the two pulpits in the mass, we 
might at first sight be inclined to think 
that one is a repetition of the other. 
But a close study of the details reveals 
an inescapable difference: in the Pisan 
one we see the work of a man who 
possesses a new idea and who, still ex- 
perimenting with his medium, is slowly 
feeling his way; in the Sienese one the 
artist has arrived and he is working 
swiftly and with the confidence that 
comes from mastery. Let no one say 
that the pulpit at Pisa was not great— 
in technical excellence it so surpassed 
the crude contemporary sculpture that 
standards of skill and dexterity had to 
be completely reconsidered. The prog- 


DETAIL OF PULPIT COLUMN—THE LOMBARD LION 


. inherited from the ‘‘childhood of the Middle Ages,’’ 
it is the symbol of wisdom, or Christ, who is overcoming a 
dragon, or sin. Considered to be first realistic portrayal of 
living animals produced by the medieval revival. 
treatment of leonine spirit and form, they are unsurpassed. 


In artistic 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT—A PANEL FROM THE PULPIT 


. at the angle of which is the Madonna and Child in high relief, 
said to be one of the finest figures since classic times. 
were a constant source of study to the long train of geniuses after 
Pisano, including Donatello, Quercia, Ghiberti, and Michelangelo. 


ress is best measured when we are 
reminded that before Niccold began his 
work in the hill cities, there were sixty- 
one stone-cutters; when he had com- 
pleted it he was surrounded by a colony 
of sculptors. 

But with all its technical excellence, 
the first pulpit lacked the spiritual su- 
periority that distinguished the later 
one. With the spiritual united with the 
technical, an ancient day was discarded 
and a modern age in art had its be- 
ginning. For, as one of the old writers 
so vividly puts it, from this work *‘the 
first Sienese and Florentine sculptors 
issued, like Greeks from the Trojan 
horse.”’ 

At last a man had appeared who was 
to liberate the old forms—who was to 
cast off the stiffness and rigidity, the 
meaningless formalizations that had 
been choking all the life out of artistic 
expression for so many darkened cen- 
turies. By injecting human interest and 
drama into patterns that had been 
storyless, he cut, single-handed, a new 
path, which his countrymen were soon 
to follow. In the panels of the Siena 
pulpit, each one portraying an episode 
in the life of Jesus, we see the prin- 
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ciple of composition 
applied—a centraliza- 
tion of idea and con- 
tinuity of thought that 
was as revolutionary as 
it was exciting after the 
monotony of conven 
tionalized borders with- 
out focal point or posi- 
tive emphasis. By 
greatly increasing the 
depth of his bas-reliefs 
he struck upon the pos- 
sibilities ae shadow in 
gaining accent and tone 
g values, whereby he re- 

we vived a method forgot- 
meee a ten since the Greeks. 
His classic inspiration 
has been traced to his 
study of a relief on a 
single ancient sarcopha- 
gus brought by the 
Pisan ships in the eleventh century. 
Pagan tranquillity gave way before the 
intense drama of Christianity and a 
more emotional art resulted. 

The cast of the pulpit of Siena was 
chosen for the Hall of Architecture be- 
Cause it represents an indispensable link 
in the chain of art. Without an under- 
standing of its creation and the con- 
tending impulses that brought it into 
being, no one’s knowledge of the back- 
ground of modern art can be called com- 
plete. It should be studied carefully in 
all its fusion—the early Gothic details 
embroidering medieval arches; classic 
sybils seated upon Romanized columns 
and the muses circling the central sup- 
port; the Lombardy lions menor 
alternating columns, sprung from the 
barbarian custom of flanking the church 
porches with them to ward off evil 
spirits, now turned into a symbol of 
Christ; the eagle of Scandinavian lore 
whose spread wings hold the lectern 
now become the personification of St. 
John. There is a wealth of allegory of 
mixed meanings, all the product of a 
sweeping transition. 

Visualize this pulpit in its original 
material of marble in varied hues stand- 
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ing in the half light beneath the dome 
that crowns the most purely Gothic 
cathedral of all Italy, the cathedral that 
caps Pisa, still the most medieval town 
of this twentieth century. But for the 
intercepting scourge of the Black Death 
it would have been by far the finest 
church below the Alps. Think of the 
men who came to study it—Donatello, 
Quercia, Andrea Pisano, Ghiberti—all 
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of them visited it humbly and were 
greater artists for its influence. The 
Sienese school, the Bologna, the Floren- 
tine—all these were directly accountable 
to that stimulus originating with 
Niccol6, which was to grow in might 
and splendor until it achieved its ulti- 
mate climax in Michelangelo—the only 
sculptor who has ever outranked the 
first of the Pisani. 


THE FEROCIOUS MARAUDER 


By Caro.ine A. HEPPENSTALL 
Secretary, Department of Mammalogy, Carnegie Museum 


t the risk of being facetious I 
A should like to point out that the 
tiger has never received the lion’s share 
Tiamsien in the mammal galleries of 
the Carnegie Museum. As a matter of 
fact, until very recently the tiger was 
conspicuous by his absence, while his 
more famous tawny cousin posed grandly 
and individually with his mate, or 
clawed frantically at a terrified camel. 
Then, last year, a magnificent specimen 
of the Siberian tiger died at the Pitts- 
burgh Zoological Gardens, and was 
presented to the Carnegie Museum by 
the Zoological Society. It was felt 
that she was a worthy animal to stand 
beside the lions, so Harold J. Clement, 
the associate preparator of mammals, 
undertook the task of mounting her in 
a lifelike pose. The finished specimen 
now stands beside the giant panda. 

The tiger is a spectacular animal, 
with his gaudy stripes and brilliant 
coloring, but he lacks the impressive 
mane that has always marked the king 
of beasts. It cannot be said either that 
he is a fearless creature like the lion, 
for his nature combines the instincts of a 
vicious killer and a craven coward. 

The ordinary tiger, when hunting to 
appease a depleted stomach, goes about 
his stalk with all the dubious courage 
of a second-rate gangster. Many times 
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the handsome bully is completely 
routed by a show of fight on the part of 
his intended victim. In Siberia, the 
magnificent, silky-coated, light-colored 
species is frequently captured alive by 
the natives, especially when a Russian 
zoo desires a specimen. In these in- 
stances, the natives are seldom, if ever, 
armed with guns. Their only weapons, 
in addition to a pack of good dogs, are 
pronged durable sticks, with which 
they pin the exhausted animal to the 
ground, after the dogs have run him to 
the point where he can go no farther. 
He is then securely roped and carried 
off, dangling upside down from a stout 
pole, suspended from the shoulders of 
two natives—in this condition it would 
be hard to find a more dejected looking 
animal in the world. 

Contrary to popular belief, tigers 
that turn into man-killers are usually 
past the prime of life and not strong 
enough to kill their ordinary heavier, 
faster prey of strong virile animal 
specimens. For, in its prime, the tiger 
follows a diet of broad scope. It is 
particularly fond of domestic dogs but 
will attack and eat water buffalo, cat- 
tle, goats, and a great variety of wild 
animals, such as wild pigs, deer, porcu- 
pines, pangolins, and all sorts of birds. 

Although strikingly different in out- 
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A BENGAL TIGER IN THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


like “‘The Colonel's 
Lady and Judy O’Grady”’ the lion and 
the tiger are scarcely distinguishable 
under the skin. Both are carnivores of 
the cat family, both are of almost the 
same size and proportions, and as a re- 
sult it is exceedingly difficult to identify 
them by their skeletons alone. The 
tiger, perhaps, outweighs the lion, for 
a large male tipped the beam at slightly 
over four hundred pounds. Very large 

tigers are reported to reach a length of 
ten feet from the tip of the nose to the 
tip of the tail. 

Africa is the home of the lion, but its 
range extends beyond this continent to 
Asia, and formerly into Europe, while 
its eastern limit is reached in central 
India. The home of the tiger, on the 
other hand, is Asia, where its range is 
extensive; it can be found from the Sea 
of Okhotsk, between fifty and sixty de- 
grees north latitude, south to the 
Islands of Sumatra, Java, and Bali, al- 
most ten degrees south of the equator, 
and east to the Caspian Sea and the 
Euphrates River. It is subject, then, to 


ward ap paar 


diverse conditions of climate and ter- 
rain, from the tropical heat of Bengal 
to the cold, snowy slopes of Siberia. As 
with many other animals, the tiger's 
coat is suited to its environment. In 
Bengal, he is characterized by a short, 
sleek, garishly bright set of stripes; but 
as he nears the northern limit of his 
range, his coat increases in length, and 
the bright stripes soften and lighten to 
harmonize with his surroundings. These 
variations in color and texture of the 
hair have led to the description of 
several local races or subspecies. 

While it is hard to realize the latent 
power of an indolent animal in a zoo, 
a museum habitat group may present an 
excellent picture of an animal in its real 
environment. For that reason it is to 
be hoped that the proposed plans for 
the renovation of the mammal gallery § 
at the Carnegie Museum will soon be 
completed, and work started, so that ao 
excellent and well-mounted specimen 
like the Siberian tiger will be presented 
to the public in all the splendor of its 
natural surroundings. 
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A MEMORIAL PAINTING 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegze Institute 


rs. ALBERT C. LenMan has pre- 
M sented the painting, ‘‘Interior,"’ 
by Alexander Brook, to the Carnegie 
Institute in memory of Albert C. Leh- 
man. This canvas was awarded the 
Lehman Prize and 
Purchase Fund in 
the 1930 Interna- 
tional, the second 
to receive this 
honor. ‘“The Stu- 
dio,’’ by Felice 
Carena, the first 
painting to be 
awarded the prize, 
was presented by 
Mrs. Lehman to 
the Institute in 
1938, also as a 
memorial to her 
husband. Since 
these were the 
first two pictures 
to be awarded the 
Lehman Prize and 
Purchase Fund, it 
is appropriate that 
they should form 
a memorial to the 
donor. 

In 1929, in order 
tostimulate artists 
to send their most 
important can- 
vases to Carnegie 
Internationals, 
Albert C. Lehman offered to buy the 
best purchasable painting at its sales 
price, up to $10,000, and to give a prize 
of $2,000 to the artist. This was the 
most generous prize ever offered in the 
United States in connection with an 
exhibition of oil paintings, and it at- 
tracted the attention of painters 
throughout the world. The decision as 
to the best purchasable painting was to 


INTERIOR 
By ALEXANDER Brook 


be left to the International Jury of 
Award. 

The first year that the prize was 
offered, it was awarded to “The Stu- 
dio,’’ by Felice Carena, which also re- 
ceived the first 
Carnegie Institute 
prize. In the 1930 
International the 
first Carnegie Prize 
was awarded to 
‘*Portrait of Mme. 
Picasso,’ by Pablo 
Picasso, but since 
it was not for sale, 
the Lehman Prize 
and Purchase Fund 
was given to ‘‘In- 
terior,’’ by Alex- 
ander Brook, who 
also received the 
second Carnegie 
prize. 

Long before he 
came into promi- 
nence in the art 
world as the donor 
of the Prize and 
Purchase Fund, 
Mr. Lehman had 
begun to collect 
paintings and 
sculpture for the 
adornment of his 
own home. In 1928 
he was elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute, and, because of his 
interest in art, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Fine Arts Committee. He was 
also one of the subscribers to the 
Patrons Art Fund. 

Albert Carl Lehman was born in 
Pittsburgh on October 14, 1878, the 
son of Moses Lehman, of Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Fanny Frank Lehman, 
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of Baltimore. His preparatory educa- 
tion was received at the Stone School 
of Boston, and on graduating from Har- 
vard in 1901, he immediately engaged 
in business in Pittsburgh. In 1906 he 
became associated with the Blaw-Knox 
Company, and in 1915 he was made 
president of this important steel firm, 
and later chairman of its board. He 
died on July 24, 1935. 

The canvas, “‘Interior,”’ is thirty-six 
inches in width by sixty in height. Ic 
is signed in the upper right, “A. Brook, 
1929.’’ In all probability it was painted 
in the old house at Cross River, New 
York, where Brook spent his summers. 
He used a group of objects unimportant 
in themselves, unrelated, and exceed- 
ingly dull and ugly—a tripod leaning 
against the wall, a piece of red cloth, a 
table with a pot of flowers and some 
apples on it, and a sleeping cat under the 
table. The artist gives these nonde- 
script objects significance, unity, and 
beauty by his sheer ability to handle 
textures and colors. As Grace Kelly 


wrote of the painting: Bases sa virtue 


lies in its splendidly considered color; 
in the convincing way in which the 
color is laid on; and in the logical rela- 
tion of the color to the style.’’ In this 
canvas, Alexander Brook demonstrates 
his instinctive feeling for the richness 
and juiciness of paint. Here is an artist 
absorbed primarily in painting for the 
sake of painting. Penelope Redd sum- 
marized his achievement when she 
wrote: “His ‘Interior’ has all the ele- 
ments of great painting—complete in- 
difference to public appeal, aristocratic 
sobriety, and with these self-imposed 
handicaps, it yet achieves brilliance. A 
deal table, a cat, a bit of still life, and 
a strip of red cloth lending a largesse of 
color, and there is a painting that the 
indifferent may pass, but the initiated 
never.” 

Alexander Brook was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1898. As a boy of twelve he had 
a serious illness; and it was then, while 
bedridden, that he first became in- 
terested in painting. In 1915 he entered 
the Art Students League in New York 


and began his actual artistic education, 
He spent four years there, winning a 
scholarship and other honors, and 
working principally with Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, and also under the in- 
struction of John C. Johansen, Frank 
Vincent Du Mond, George Bridgman, 
and Dimitri Romanovski. 

After leaving the League, Brook be- 
came a penetrating student of painting, 
an instructor at the Art Students 
League, an author of interesting reviews 
and articles on art and artists, and as- 
sistant director of the Whitney studio 
galleries, where through his efforts 
many young artists obtained initial 
showings. He had his first exhibition 
at the Brummer Gallery in New York 
in 1922. In 1929 he was awarded the 
Logan Prize and Purchase Fund at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. On his first 
appearance in the Carnegie Interna- 
tional, in 1930, his painting, “‘Interior,” 
won second prize and the Albert C. 
Lehman Prize and Purchase Fund. He 
was awarded the Temple gold medal at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts in 1931, and the same year was 
granted a Guggenheim Fellowship. In 
1934 the Carnegie Institute presented a 
one-man exhibition of his paintings, 
and in 1935 he served on the Jury of 
Award for the International. His 
“Georgia Jungle’? was awarded first 
prize in the 1939 International and was 
purchased out of the exhibition, through 
the Patrons Art Fund, for the Carnegie 
Institute. His pictures hang in most of 
the leading galleries of the country and 
in many private collections. 

Alexander Brook is a distinctly 
American painter. His training, out- 
look, interests, and enthusiasm make 
him express himself in an Americat 
way. His statements are personal and 
native. His work is virile and robust. 
A brilliant facility, inventiveness in 
composition, and ease in maintaining 
freshness of vision are displayed in his 
canvases. He is too thoroughly schooled 
to ignore the niceties of execution, 
which many painters nowadays dis- 
claim. In spite of his absorption 1 
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combining the forceful recording of 
fact with his own personal expression, 
he is an excellent technician. Through- 
out his canvases there is a fine texture 
to his painting that does not rely on 
tricks of surface. He loads no literary 
or philosophical elements on his can- 
vases, painting interiors, still life, 
flowers, informal portraits, and land- 
scapes—subjects that are directly in- 
debted to the consideration of everyday 
existence. His talent is an instinctive 
and unforced pouring forth of his own 
vigorous personality, but in the midst 
of his most hearty enthusiasm there is a 
marked order and an urge for a fine 
expression. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AT 
THE MUSIC HALL 


D: MarsHatt Brpwe v's fifth an- 
nual Christmas program in con- 
nection with the regular organ recitals 
will take place at the Carnegie Music 
Hall on Sunday, December 21, 1941, 
from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. This popular 
occasion generally brings together some 
six hundred singers from various na- 
tionality choirs in and about Pitts- 
burgh, who interpret in song their own 
native contributions to the spirit of the 
scason. This year there will be fifteen 
choirs participating in the program, 
including the Bulgarian, Greek, Italian, 
Serbian, Czechoslovakian, Carpatho- 
Russian, Slovenian, Swiss, and Ukrain- 
lan groups. Each of these will present 
a native carol, and they will all sing 
together in “‘O, Holy Night.’’ The 
audience will also join in the singing of 
several well-known traditional hymns 
and carols. 

tis felt that the leaders and members 
ot the choirs, through their interest 
and conviction that music can do much 
to bring about understanding and good 
will, make such an occasion and pro- 
gram possible and, thereby, enrich the 
cultural life of the Carnegie Institute 
and of the city of Pittsburgh. 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 
(A Hindoo Fable) 


It was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The first approached the Elephant, 
And happening to fall 

Against his cae and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl1: 

“God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!’’ 


The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, ‘‘Ho! what have we here 

So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me ‘tis mighty clear 

This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear!”’ 


The third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

“T see,’ quoth he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snake!"’ 


The fourth reached out an eager hand, 
And felt about the knee. 

‘‘What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,’’ quoth he; 

“Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!"’ 


The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, ‘‘E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!" 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“T see,’’ quoth he, ‘the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 


MORAL 


So oft in theologic wars, 

The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 

Of what the others mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 

Not one of them has seen! 


—Joun G. Saxe 
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FORFEITED VALUES 


By Rosert E. Douerty 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Address at Carnegie Day exercises held on November 25, 1941, in honor of Andrew Carnegie’s birthday] 


Tue Carnegie 

Institute of Tech- 

nology, like most 

other institutions 

of learning, faces 

one educational 

problem that 

seems more dif- 

ficult, more per- 

plexing, than any 

other. We have 

struggled with it 

but have not yet 

accomplished much, so I thought I 

should discuss it with you this morning. 

You are forfeiting important values 

which are here for the taking—values 

that would mean much to you in your 

professional career, in your endeavor to 

achieve a full and satisfying life, and in 

times of trial. And having them, you 

would also, I might add, be much more 

serviceable as a member of the com- 

munity in which you will live. You 

are, I trust, receiving educational guid- 

ance second to none in the country in 

building the technical foundation of the 

professional activity for which you are 

preparing. And I trust also that you 

are being assisted to acquire an under- 

standing of the social and economic 

world in which you will live. But 

there is something that many of you are 

missing, as students almost everywhere 

are missing—namely, the cultivation of 

spiritual values essential to the develop- 

ment of character. If you wish to avoid 

being intellectually lopsided, if you 

wish to round out your personality and 

thus enjoy both personal satisfaction 

and professional cmeie; you should 

with our help address yourselves to the 
problem. 

It is far from being a simple one. The 

fact that so little has been accomplished 


anywhere, though the problem is un- 
questionably memaien everywhere, 
suggests its complexity. In the first 
place, there is unthinking prejudice to 
overcome; even discussing the matter 
sounds like preaching, and I know that 
students do not like to be preached to. 
They get far more advice than they ask 
for. That canny Scotsman, Andrew 
Carnegie, in whose honor these exer- 
cises are held, revealed his customary 
shrewdness when he said that in the 
opinion of young people good advice is 
the one article that belies the law of 
supply and demand. In the second place, 
such intangible values as those of the 
spirit are hard to perceive until they are 
experienced, their fruits difficult to ap- 
preciate until they are tasted. Third, it 
seems that formal class lectures and 
recitations cannot be effectual; some 
form of purposeful activity is necessary. 
A course on reverence, for instance, or 
tolerance or magnanimity or happiness 
cannot, as I understand it, bring 
measurable achievement in any of these 
things, because they are not knowledge; 
they are states of mind; they are prod- 
ucts or by-products of other activities. 
Fourth, there is the want of immediate 
incentives. A postponed satisfaction is 
not, for most of us, a strong motiva- 
tion. Values that, if cultivated today, 
will bear fullest fruit ten or fifteen 
years hence, do not spur us on; and 
especially is this so with the less tangi- 
ble values that we are considering. And 
finally there is the lack of available 
time. The student’s waking hours are 
already so filled up that little can be 
added. So the problem is an extremely 
difficult one. 

In spite of the difficulties, however, | 
feel sure that we can do something about 
the matter, provided we set our minds 
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toit. Hence, I propose to examine with 
you certain or these precious values 
which many of you are now missing, 
and then offer some suggestions as to 
how, with the help of the faculty and 
administration, you might approach 
the problem of achieving them. 

I speak of spiritual values in the 
broadest sense. I mean values that may 
be achieved by the cultivation of intel- 
lectual capacities that are now left to 
atrophy. 

To begin with, I refer to that sense 
of balance, that sense of proportion, 
that confidence in one’s own judgments, 
and that poise which are the hallmarks 
of a cultivated intellect. Most of us 
who have gone through college have 
failed to achieve these values in full 
measure, and unless you do more than 
you ate now doing to build them up, 
you too will so fail. 

What, for instance, are you doing to 
cultivate a sense of balance? Do you 
work all the time and play none, or 
play all the time and work none? Do 
you devote all your study to the courses 
you like? Do you have no intellectual 
interests outside of a narrow range of 
science, of music, or machinery? A 
football team is not made up of eleven 
men all of whom try to run with the 
ball, nor would it be gratifying to 
listen to a quartet whose members all 
insisted on singing bass. And as you 
survey national affairs, are you con- 
cerned, for example, that pressure 
groups in their demands frequently 
ignore the equal rights of others, for- 
getting that the total pie contains only 
three hundred and sixty degrees? Those 
of you in science and engineering are of 
course aware of the necessity in the 
world of physical science of balancing 
forces, energy, and amounts of matter. 
For illustration, I suggest to you that 
any successful engineering structure is a 
symbol of organic balance. Each part is 
intelligently related to the balanced 
whole, and the whole is related to a 
definite purpose. And to those of you 
in fine arts I certainly need not labor 
the thought of balance as it is sym- 


bolized in your work. I emphasize to 
all of you, however, that this relation- 
ship is not less essential in the realm of 
human life, and that accordingly the 
sense of balance in all realms is an ex- 
tremely important intellectual value. 

The sense of proportion is closely re- 
lated. What are you doing to cultivate 
it in areas of life outside your technical 
fields? When trying to choose among 
alternatives, do you find yourself con- 
fused and often incapable of decision? 
For instance, there is not enough time 
to do all that is to be done; some things 
you want to do, others you ought to do. 
Can you decide intelligently? Or, there 
is a welter of fact al tale about a 
proposal; some of these facts and 
opinions favor it, others do not. Are 
you able to reach an intelligent con- 
clusion? In other words, are you con- 
fused when you try to distinguish be- 
tween what is important and what is 
trivial, when you try to place first 
things first? Are you developing a 
facility for framing a mental picture of a 
situation and placing the severai ele- 
ments in their appropriate positions in 
the picture on the basis of their relative 
importance? The ability to do this is a 
precious asset. 

I believe I can name the reason why 
so many of us have trouble in develop- 
ing this fundamental sense of balance 
and proportion. Both of these pre- 
suppose a scale of values, a set of guid- 
ing principles, some firm intellectual 
footholds—in other words, a philosophy 
of life and a reasonable amount of 
knowledge relating to it. Without 
these there is no basis for developing 
such a sense of balance and proportion. 
They provide a basis for appraisal and 
judgment. They serve as a guide for 
decision in the world of personal and 
human relations in much the same way 
that fundamental physical laws serve 
as a guide for decision in the physical 
world. But there is a great difference 
between these two. In the physical 
world—and to a lesser degree in the 
economic world—the laws are fixed and 
we simply accept them; there is no 
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alternative. In the physical world, 
however, we recognize the truth of 
Huxley's famous analogy derived from 
the game of chess: ‘“The chessboard is 
the world, the pieces are the phenomena 
of the universe, the rules of the game 
are what we call the laws of nature."’ 
In the human world, however, from 
national issues to individual affairs, the 

uiding principles are—need I say in a 
“ country?—matters of personal choice 
and creation. Each person must decide 
upon his own. An engine will produce 
power whether it drives a tractor or a 
tank—physical laws settle that—but 
for which of these uses the power is to be 
employed, man decides; and the basis 
for his decision may likewise be his own 
choice. It may be the philosophy of an 
Adolph Hitler or the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson. Or, in more im- 
mediate affairs, if a business deal in 
which you are interested can be put 
across to your greater advantage if you 
are willing to engage in some crooked 
operations, then you may decide the 


matter according as you have adopted 
as a guiding principle either the Golden 
Rule or the policy of “‘get away with 
it if you can.’’ It is important to recog- 
nize this difference between a physical 
law and a philosophical doctrine; it is 
important to know that in human 
affairs our own code of principles forms 
the sole foundation for our thinking, 
and our decisions and actions can only 
be as wise as our principles. And if we 
have not even begun the development 
of a philosophy of life—the formulation 
of ideals and of purposes—we have no 
basis for cultivating the sense of balance 
and the sense of proportion. 

Yet without these, that poise which 
stems from confidence in one’s own 
judgments is not possible. Without 
these, there is nothing by which to 
form rational judgments; there are no 
intellectual moorings to prevent every- 
one’s being tossed about by any wind 
that blows. Have you ever been 
thoroughly convinced today on one side 
of an issue, only to be as thoroughly 
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convinced on the other side tomorrow, 
and perhaps back again the next day? 
When I was a boy we played whip- 
cracker at school. A long line of us 
holding hands, the long line running, 
single file, at increasing speed. Then 
the leader made an abrupt turn first in 
one direction and then in the other, as 
in the letter S, and this motion was 
amplified as it approached the other end 
of the line. The boy on this far end was 
literally flung helpless from one side 
to the other. Now I have seen a near 
counterpart of this in the mental whip- 
cracker. Forces of persuasion, pulling 
in different directions and applied to a 
mind that has nothing to hold to except 
the persuading hand that may be pull- 
ing it at the moment, fling that mind in 
whatever direction it is pulled. Have 
you listened to the persuasive argu- 
ments, attacks, and counterattacks of 
political candidates? Have you read 
first one and then the other side of labor 
squabbles? Have you tried to find your 
Own position on the issue of isolation 
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versus intervention, of government 
efficiency versus individual liberty, of 
freedom of the press versus distasteful 
publicity, or coming closer to home, of 
clean campus politics versus Machi- 
avellian eae and a spoils system, 
or of hazing versus friendly welcome to 
freshmen? If you have, you have prob- 
ably found yourself in some of these 
cases confused and wavering. But life 
is full of such situations that confuse 
and confound professional people who 
have failed to cultivate the priceless 
values that they might just as well 
have had—a sense of balance and pro- 
portion, confidence in their own judg- 
ment, and the poise which comes from 
these qualities. 

Also among the spiritual values that 
I fear you are not fully achieving, I in- 
clude the force and strength of char- 
acter that stem from a mind that, in- 
stead of being callous to religious 
feeling, has become sensitive to those 
influences—church, chapel, reading, and 
discussion—that tend to stir religious 
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response. It may not be of vital im- 
portance which of these influences you 
favor; it is important, however, that 
you take an active interest in some of 
them. Have you ever faced a situation 
in which it seemed that no earthly 
power could help you? If not, you can 
rest assured that you will; such ex- 
perience is a part of life. That is the 
kind of situation that tests the fiber of 
the soul, and millions today are facing 
it. Then is the time when one can no 
longer look outward for help and com- 
fort; one must look inward. There, if 
a callous wall does not prevent, one may 
find strength and help: the solid footing 
of a clear philosophy of life, the com- 
forting satisfaction of a few close 
friendships, the warming influence of 
humane appreciation and brotherly love, 
and the inspiration of one’s God. These 
are the values which many of you—I 
dare say most of you—are now letting 
slip away; and the farther they slip 
from you—in other words, the older 
you grow before doing something about 
them—the greater will be your dif- 
ficulty in ultimately capturing them. 

We have thus examined the spiritual 
values which I am urging you to culti- 
vate—namely, the sense of balance and 
sense of proportion, confidence in your 
own judgments, poise, and the force and 
strength of character that stem from 
religious feeling and conviction—in a 
word, a cultivated intellect. What can 
we all do about the matter? What 
might you do and how might we help 
you toward the achieving of these 
values? 

Why not create some campus activi- 
ties, extending some that already exist 
and devising some that are new? My 
thoughts run to group activities in 
which there would be opportunity for 
reading, intelligent discussion, and 
written expression. I hasten to re- 
assure you that I am not thinking of 
formal classes; | am thinking of in- 
formal group activity in which wits 
would be matched in a manner that 
physical prowess and alertness are 
matched in the extensive program of 


athletic sports that has already been 
developed on the campus. 

And I believe I can indicate the es- 
sential requirements for the success of 
such activities: 

First, they must be interesting. 

Second, they must aim to be reason- 
ably intelligent—not merely the naive 
and emotional talk which characterizes 
that notorious institution of campus life 
known as the “‘bull-session.’’ I mean 
that anyone entering the discussion 
should have license to do so through 
having some knowledge of what he is to 
talk about; just as, for instance, a par- 
ticipant in a touch-football game pre- 
sumably has some knowledge of the 
things he is doing. 

Third, they must be purposeful. The 
objectives of the activity must be clear 
and should themselves be subjects of 
discussion from time to time as to what 
they are, why they are valuable, 


whether the programs are reasonably 
approaching them. 

Fourth, they should be rewarding. 
They should provide at least these 


things: the pleasure of performance, the 
thrill of competition, the satisfaction of 
achievement. 

Fifth, they should be started on a 
small scale and only after careful plan- 
ning, and then permitted to grow as 
experience may indicate. 

Sixth, they should not make too 
great an initial demand upon the time 
of students. 

And finally, wherever practicable, 
they should be related to existing ac- 
tivities such as, for instance, debating 
teams, the Social Relations Program, 
the discussion meetings being sponsored 
by the Faculty Defense Committee and 
associated student groups, the programs 
of religious organizations. 

So I feel confident that if a genuine 
attempt were made to establish such 
activities and if the specifications I 
have just recited were observed, the 
effort would be successful. Do you want 
to capture these values you are now 
probably missing? Do you want to 
round out your personality, your 1n- 
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tellect, your character? If so, we will 
help you. Let's try. 


Preceding President Doherty's ad- 
dress, The Right Reverend Alexander 
Mann, Bishop of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered this invocation: 

Almighty God, Creator and Up- 
holder of the Universe, Our Heavenly 
Father. 

We are gathered here to honor the 
memory J citizen of Pittsburgh, to 
whom this Institute owes its founda- 
tion, but whose generous interest in the 
welfare of humanity reached far beyond 
the city limits, beyond the confines of 
the United States, across the seas, and 
was felt throughout the world. We 
thank Thee for his lifelong recognition 
of the truth that privilege entails re- 
sponsibility, and that wealth is a 
stewardship, of which its possessor 
must render an account. 

Especially in these troubled and 
anxious days we recall with gratitude 
his efforts in the great cause of inter- 
national peace, a hin deep conviction 
that the nations must find a better way 
to compose international differences 
than by an appeal to arms. And so to- 
day, when once more within a quarter 
of a century a second world war is rag- 
ing which threatens the ruin of all 
civilization, and when our own peace- 
loving country has been forced to arm 
itself in defense of its liberties and the 


liberties of all free peoples against the 
attack of a brutal and pagan aggressor, 
we pray for the faith, the courage, and 
the wisdom that will enable us to look 
beyond the present conflict to the days 
that shall follow and to prepare our- 
selves for the vital part which we must 
plan in the creation of a new and better 
world, and in the peace which shall 
usher in its beginning, a peace which 
shall be the outcome, not of vengeance 
nor of greed, but of justice and of good 
will both for victor and for vanquished, 
a peace which shall endure because it is 
in accordance with Thy will, whose 
will is our peace. 

So we pray today for the President 
of the United States and for the Con- 
gress that they may have wisdom and 
strength to know and to do Thy will. 
We pray also for the American people 
that we may be saved from violence, dis- 
cord, and confusion, and that we may be 
fashioned into one united people, mind- 
ful of Thy favour and glad to do Thy 
will. All this we ask in the Name and 
in the words of Him Who taught us to 
pray: Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil: For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


GIFT OF PRINTS 


Acquired for the Institute through the Leisser Art Fund 


t iw Carnecie InstituTE has received 
a gift of nineteen prints through the 
Martin B. Leisser and the Charles H. 
Leisser Art Fund. The prints were pur- 
chased by the Fund from the exhibition 
entitled “Survey of Contemporary Print 
Making in the United States,’’ which 
was shown at the Institute from Octo- 
ber 23 to December 14, 1941. 

The prints are now a part of the Per- 


manent Collection of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and include the etching, “‘In Me- 
moriam’’ by John Taylor Arms; the 
aquatint, “‘Romanza’’ by Doel Reed; 
the lithographs—"‘Harvest’’ by Ken- 
neth M. Adams, ‘‘Evangelist’’ by John 
de Martelly, ‘‘Queer Fish’’ by Mabel 
Dwight, ‘Fast Freight’’ by Peter Helck, 
‘The Terrace’’ by Charles Locke, ‘‘Club 
Fighter’’ by Robert Riggs, ‘Morning 
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SNOWSHROUD 


“Steel Mills”’ 
by Harry Sternberg; the color litho- 
graph, “Coast of Maine’’ by Emil 
Ganso; the woodcut, ‘“The Story Hour”’ 
by Mabel M. Farmer; the wood en- 
gtaving, “‘Junked’’ by Grace Albee; the 
drypoints—*‘Snowshroud’’ by Louise 
Boyer, “Victorian Mansions’’ by Law- 
rence Kupferman, ‘‘Studio Interior’’ by 
Armin Landeck; the linoleum cut, 
‘““Determined’’ by Rockwell Kent; the 
engraving, ‘‘Merry-Go-Round”’ by 
Reginald Marsh; and the mezzotint, 

‘Longing”’ by A. Mastro-Valerio. 

The Fund through which these prints 
were secured was established in the 
wills of Martin B. Leisser and Charles 
H. Leisser, though the Fund is known 
simply as the “‘Leisser Art Fund.” 
Martin Leisser was an artist, a teacher 
in the Pittsburgh School of Design, and 
a trustee of the Carnegie Institute from 
1910 to 1915. He was instrumental in 
the establishment of the department of 
painting and design at the College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He died in 1940 at the age of 


Light’’ by Raphael Soyer, 


BY LOUISE BOYER 


ninety-four. His brother Charles, who 
preceded him in death, was interested 
in everything that pertained to the 
Carnegie Institute and was in sympathy 
with the work and career of his brother. 
It is appropriate that these two broth- 
ers should be commemorated in this 
gift to the Carnegie Institute. 
J. OC. Jr. 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS 


If democracy means anything to us, it means 
not only our freedom as individuals; it means also 
our recognition of the freedom of our neighbors. 
And our neighbors are mankind. It means that 
we do not accept the brotherhood of mankind in 
principle only, bee that we are ready to work for 
it as a living faith, ready to fight for it. 

—ALVIN JOHNSON 


NO ART FROM HASTE 


Great works of art have endless leisure for a 
background, as the universe has space. Time 
stands still while they are created. The artist 
cannot be in a hurry. The earth moves round 
the sun with inconceivable rapidity, and yet 
the surface of the lake is not ruffled by it. 

—THoREAU 
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jominG rapidly to the close of this 
C eventful year, the Gardener thinks 
that it should be brought to the minds 
of our friends, active and passive in this 
matter, that the new gift taxes imposed 
under the Revenue Act of 1941 do not 
apply to gifts made during 1941. Hence, 
the few days remaining in the present 
year offer a golden opportunity to make 
gifts under the previous gift-tax sched- 
ule which is considerably lower than 
that applicable to gifts that may be 
made in 1942. 

The Gardener's first visitor this 
month was Mr. George H. Clapp, a man 
whose unfailing and frequent generosity 
has been constructively helpful to the 
Carnegie Museum on very many oc- 
casions. Mr. Clapp, Chairman of the 
Museum’s committee of trustees, well 
knew of certain things desired but un- 
attainable in a falling income, and he 
presented a check for $3,000 which im- 
mediately took care of an interesting 
situation which will later be developed 
in detail for the information of our 
readers. Mr. Clapp’s gift came like a 
Christmas present, and brought with 
it a feeling of gratitude on the part of 


ball concerned. 


Then came a gift from a citizen of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Edmund W. Mudge, 
who has always, in a quiet and un- 
spoken way characteristic of him, 
viewed the growth and usefulness of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology with 
interest and approbation. The Gar- 
dener is glad to print President Robert 
E. Doherty’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment of this handsome gift, as follows: 


_ ‘I write to tell you the deep apprecia- 
tion of all of us associated with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology of 
your generous gift of $2,000 which came 
in today’s mail. This amount will be 
planted in the Garden of Gold and will 
thus bring to the institution for its 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


$ SR ; 
Mase 
1 a 


general endowment an additional $4,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation in 1946. 
Those of us who are endeavoring on 
our limited resources to build in Pitts- 
burgh an educational institution second 
to mone in the country are greatly 
heartened by such expressions of con- 
fidence as represented by your gift.”’ 


cs 


Then the Gardener makes acknowl- 
edgment of three other gifts to the 
1946 Endowment Fund of Carnegie 
Tech, which have just come to hand: 

First, $100 from Miss Eleanor P. 
Kelly, of Pittsburgh, which she con- 
siderately says is “‘to be placed where 
it would seem to be most useful.’ As a 
matter of course the trustees added Miss 
Kelly’s gift to the Endowment Fund, 
which makes this Christmas present 
worth $300 by the adding of two dol- 
lars by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to each one dollar that any 
person will bestow for this purpose. 

Second, Miss Clara Pomeroy White, 
of New York City, sends her check to 
the Endowment Fund for $325 as the 
initial contribution toward the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship fund in 
memory of William S. Andrews, a for- 
mer Tech student who died from in- 
juries received in the First World War. 
Miss White accompanies her gift with 
these moving words: 

“It is my desire and purpose to per- 
petuate the name of William S. 
Andrews, a loyal Carnegie alumnus, 
and I am to this end enclosing my initial 
contribution toward the establishment 
of the William S. Andrews Scholarship 
Memorial Fund. 

‘The income derived from this Me- 
morial Fund is tobe used for the purpose 
of awarding a scholarship to be called 
the William S. Andrews Scholarship. 
The award is to be made by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, on the 
basis of character, need, and scholar- 
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ship, to a student in that school. In 
awarding the scholarship from the in- 
come derived from this fund, preference 
shall be given to students of the College 
of Engineering, from which William S. 
Andrews was graduated. 

‘Financial assistance to worthy stu- 
dents in the years to come will be a 
very fitting memorial to one who was 
ever desirous of helping his fellow men.”’ 

The sum now contributed, $325, as- 
sumes a worth of $975, and future ad- 
ditions referred to by Miss White from 
her and from the friends of William S. 
Andrews will grow two dollars for one 
in that unfailing proportion. 

Third, Estelle Garibaldi Andrews 
and Alfred S. Andrews, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, send the Gardener two gifts—one 
for $1,250 and the second for $500, mak- 
ing $1,750 in all, or $5,250 final value— 
for the establishment of the beginning 
of a Mary Louise Brown Graham Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund. Dr. Doherty 
informs the Gardener that Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews were both former students, 
attending Tech at the time when Mrs. 
Graham was dean of women. He says, 
‘They not only feel gratitude for the 
education they received at the institu- 
tion but are deeply appreciative of the 
financial aid they were given in the 
form of scholarships which, I might 
add, they, of course, won by their aca- 
demic achievements.’’ In choosing Mrs. 
Graham for the immortality of this 
memorial gift, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
show at once their lasting affection for 
a noble woman and their appreciation 
for the inspiration which will make 
plain the path of some of those who 
will come to Carnegie Tech in the 
future years. 

As a matter of course the Gardener 
has a long list of money gifts received 
from members of the alumni during this 
month. These men and women show 
that they cherish an unforgettable 
gratitude for the education received by 
them from Tech, and in their remem- 
brances—some large, some smal]l—they 
evoke a deep feeling of appreciation 
from those who are charged with the 


welfare of the school. Some of these 
names follow: 

A. Glenn Allen, William J. Burns, 
Charles F. Mason, John B. Moore, L. D, 
Rigdon, Norman Schreiber, and Daniel 
W. Talbott have contributed sums 
totalling $46; Anna M. Benscoter, Mrs. 
G. W. Conner, Fenton H. Finn and 
Jeannette Folmar Finn, S. M. Siesel, 
and Clarence Weissenstein have sent in 
gifts amounting to $31. 

Sums totalling $319.50 were con- 
tributed several months ago by the fol- 
lowing alumni: 

Edward S. Allen Jr., F. H. Allison 
Jr., Jessie G. Brown, Henry L. Bunker, 
Robert A. Burrows, C. R. Deible, 
Henry C. Diltz, A. C. Dyer, Lynn §. 
Exline, Wallis S$. Hamilton, S. Donald 
Hershey, Alma Hiller, J. L. Holm- 
quist, Marguerite Haldeman Hun- 
phrey, H. Dorothy King, L. C. Lusten- 
berger, William W. Macalpine, Jean 
Maxwell, Virginia Morgan Obrig, 
J. M. Orr, Herbert W. Peth, Christine 
L. Rylander, Mr. and Mrs. W. K. J 
Shaffer, Rebekah Shuman, Mrs. F. W. 
Smalstig, Sue F. Smith, Dorothea E. 
Steinmacher, Florence M. Stevens, Her- ff 
bert S. Strickler, Ruth A. Tejan, Helen 
Topp, Louis L. Vayda, Charles A. § 
Watkins, and Robert H. Wehrle. 

Adding these sums to those already 
contributed to the work of the Carnegie J 
institutions and recorded here for the § 
past fourteen and one half years, brings 
the total of gifts to the following f 
amounts: for the Carnegie Institute, 
$1,318,422.95; for the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, $40,629.12; and for the § 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip 
ment, and $1,619,121.32 for its 194 
Endowment Fund, which will multiply 
under the two-for-one arrangement 
with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; making a grand total for the 
three institutions of $3,208,919.07. 
There is still the sum of $2,380,878.68 
to be raised before the Carnegie Cor- J 
poration agreement can be met, and the | 
Gardener's gate is always open to com 
tributors. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 
A Moral in Marble by George Grey Barnard 


By Dorotuy NutTTALL 


7 the one season of the year when 

men pay tribute to the highest 
spiritual values ever given to mankind, 
it is comforting to review in our hearts 
the story of the Prodigal Son. In it 
is the very essence of paternal love, the 
symbol of divine love, and the basis of 
our idea of God. George Grey Barnard, 
in his sculpture, ‘“The Prodigal Son,”’ 
has captured all the qualities of tender- 
ness and mercy that we imagine would 
be in the welcome for the lost sheep. 
It is a part of the Carnegie Institute col- 
lection and the frontispiece for this 
month’s CarNEGIE MaGazine. The 
strength of affection and appeal of this 
father and son speaks to the layman in 
arresting power. 

The message of the sculptor in this 
statue is the vital one that the only kind 
of enduring beauty is moral beauty: the 
beauty of righteousness, of loving- 
kindness, of helpful service, of self- 
sacrifice, and of generosity. His mighty 
figures speak to us of that fulness and 
intensity of life which is only to be 
attained in all its splendor and grandeur 
by giving. Herein lies Mr. Barnard’s 
message and his original contribution 
to art. For, while it is universally 
acknowledged that the noblest aim of 
art is to tell the truth, it is too often 
forgotten that truth in the best sense of 
the word is spiritual and moral, not 
merely material or physical. Every real 
work of art is a confession of faith, and 
Barnard shows himself as a visionary 
who sees with the eyes of a mystic; to 
him the soul is at once the goal and the 
point of departure of his art. Large 
motives and spiritual insight are ever 
the keynotes of his work. Space and 
mass are required to give play to his 
conceptions, and full scope was possible 
in the group of statues of which ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son’’ later became a part. 


For this original separate sculpture 
was later incorporated into one of the 
groups of statues at Harrisburg, which 
are discussed in detail later in this 
article. It evidently was created at 
some time during Mr. Barnard’s seven 
years’ planning and design of the groups 
which high-lighted his career in his 
native state. 

George Grey Barnard was born in 
1863 in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, the 
son of a clergyman. When he was very 
small, the family moved to the Middle 
West, where his early boyhood was 
passed. In an interim in Iowa he wan- 
dered about the countryside, becoming 
acquainted with all the creatures of the 
region. Love of nature was aroused 
through his intimacy with an old sea 
captain who opened up to him a new 
world of color and form in his remark- 
able collection of shells and minerals. 
The boy received an early knowledge of 
the wonders of nature that was sup- 
plemented by further study throughout 
his whole life and that furnished the 
background for the man’s mature 
thought and expression. He began a 
menagerie and museum of natural- 
history specimens which he soon began 
to model. When he did a striking like- 
ness of his sister which was so ad- 
mirable that it aroused the attention of 
the whole village, he was put into the 
local jewelry store as an apprentice. 
Like Augustus Saint-Gaudens, he served 
a time as an engraver and letterer and 
decided at the age of sixteen to become 
an artist. He went to Chicago with $89 
to attend drawing and sculpture classes 
at the Art Institute, remaining there 
for a year and a half, studying and ab- 
sorbing from his first great impetus, 
which had come to him when he be- 
came acquainted with the work of 
Michelangelo. 
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At the end of that time an order 
brought him $300 and started him to 
Paris, where he remained for three 
years and a half in the Atelier Cavelier 
of the Beaux-Arts, working with a 
diligence that counteracted his poverty 
and want. He was the hardest worker 
among the American students in his 
atelier—almost to the point of being a 
recluse, and emerging from his studio 
only for long dreamy walks through 
Paris nights. The first of his noteworthy 
studies during this period was the 
‘“Boy,’’ which has a restful, pleasing 
completeness and that faculty which 
some sculptors never achieve—an in- 
tuitive sense of the material. 

In 1900 Mr. Barnard won a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition; he had 
been elected in 1894 as an associate to 
the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts. 
His early sculpture, which had been 
conceived in poverty and solitude, was 
cast in an epic mold that placed him at 
once with the great ones in his art. 
Great art always makes itself felt, 
even to the cities spectator, and 


Mr. Barnard expressed in the largeness 
of his utterance and sweep of his vision 
the fine, loyal, and true characteristics 


of his own nature. He says, in dis- 
cussing his aims, “‘I saw that the ideal 
of the Greeks was to make gods. They 
created beautiful forms, beautiful sym- 
bols which they set on pedestals, but in 
their statuary they stopped short, de- 
liberately, at anything that was indi- 
vidual or characteristic of humanity. 
The day of the gods is passed. This is 
the day of the people, and it is the 
people that I want to fix in sculpture.”’ 

The sculptor was awarded the com- 
mission of figures for each end of the 
frontal fagade of the State Capitol at 
Harrisburg shortly after he had won the 
gold medal in Paris, and the groups 
were begun in 1903. The modeling was 
done in France, the final models being 
sent to Italy in 1908 to be put into 
marble. In 1910, when the backgrounds 
were all finished, they were exhibited in 
the Paris Salon and pronounced master- 
pieces. They were installed during the 


next year and dedicated in October 
1911, with impressive ceremonies. 

All the figures in the Harrisburg 
groups—of which ‘‘The Prodigal Son” 
is one—are allegorical of man’s mission 
and destiny on earth, with the sym- 
bolic starting point of man’s first 
parents. One of the groups is usually 
referred to as ‘The Burden of Life,” 
and the second as ‘‘Labor and Brother. 
hood.’’ They teach in their hundred of 
so figures the immortal lessons and 
eternal truths of right and wrong and 

ood and evil. ““The Burden of Life,” 
or instance, symbolizes sin, broken 
laws, and life-burdened humanity; 
while its antithesis in the opposite 
group, in which “‘The Prodigal Son’ is 
placed, depicts earth’s true paradise of 
labor and brotherhood, out of which 
come the Adam and Eve of the future, 
“setting forth in perfect trust, master- 
ful beauty and strength, and joyous 
expectancy toward a new horizon.” 
These figures, unlike the Carnegie In- 
stitute statue of ‘The Prodigal Son,” 
are all of heroic size, having been 
modeled by Mr. Barnard three times in 
clay before the final marble design was 
completed. The figures of the father 
and son, however, form a sculptural 
masterpiece by themselves, for there is 
real genius in Barnard’s rendition of the 
famous tale. The withered skin of the 
old man’s arms as he embraces his son 
is in striking contrast to the firm and 
gracefully modeled figure of the youth, 
and the ideal paternal relationship is 
shown in the expression and arrange- 
ment of the figures. 

One critic has remarked, ‘‘In the 
sculpture of George Grey Barnard, as 
in the work of Rodin, we see a vital, 
almost consuming energy that appears 
to bestir itself within the clay or marble 
as it flows out in the undulating, 
rhythmic movements of thews and 
muscles, in the suggestions of the deli- 
cate yet withal powerful bony struc 
ture of the body under its finely drawn 
covering of soft flesh and smooth em 
velope of skin. . . . vital and sugges 
tive of the underlying spirit of life.’ 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


y 


OC 


Reviewing ‘‘New England Picnic’ by Thomas Job 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THOMAS Jos, 
whose ‘‘Dawn in 
Lyonesse’’ re- 
mains one of my 
pleasantest mem- 
ories of last sea- 
son at the Little 
Theater, gives us 
this year a 
comedy, “New 
England Picnic,”’ 
in which he has 
shifted his locale 
from Cornwall to New Hampshire. 
“The entire action,’ the program in- 
forms us, “takes place in and around 
the back porch of the Greenborough 
Picnic Club, situated on a small moun- 
tain in New England. Time: between 
seven and eleven oclock, Saturday 
evening, July 5, 1941."’ Mr. Job is 
evidently an admirer of the dramatic 
unities. No Frenchman of the seven- 
teenth century could have observed the 
unities of place and time more strictly. 
Of the unity of action I am not so sure! 
A great many things happen to a great 
many people in those four crowded 
hours of glorious life between seven 
and eleven, and I was sometimes left 
rather breathless. 

The main idea of the play seemed to 
be to show how trivial everyday life 
goes along on its careless way against a 
background of world tragedy, fiddling 
energetically while Rome burns. 

Mr. Job assembles his varied char- 
acters easily and naturally on the porch 
of the “picnic club.’’ These consist of 
the McAndrew couple and their son 
John, Aunt Driscoll and her niece 
Cynthia, and a strongly isolationist 
Senator, who is nameless. All these are 
natives of Greenborough; the outsiders 


are Mr. and Mrs. Pelham and their 
daughter Prudence, who have been ac- 
customed to spending their summers 
there; the Pelhams bring as their guest 
a Polish prince. Prince Stanislas is in 
love with Prudence, although he has 
not mentioned the fact to her or to any- 
one else. Prudence and John are in love 
with each other, though the latter is 
inclined to be suspicious of anything so 
exotic as a Polish prince. Cynthia is 
ready to be in love with anybody at all, 
but so far has not had much luck. 

The intrigues of the Machiavellian 
Aunt Driscoll and the vanity of Mrs. 
Pelham force an engagement between 
Prudence and the Prince. All the older 
people—who, whatever their politi- 
cal leanings, are interventionists when 
it comes to family affairs—take a hand. 
There are engagements and disengage- 
ments and re-engagements ad lib. until 
finally the Polish Prince—urged thereto 
by Aunt Driscoll—goes off to fight for 
his native land, and Prudence and John 
are reunited, and Cynthia captures— 
apparently by assault and battery, and 
mercifully off stage—the meek little 
chauffeur of the Senator. 

While this gay comedy of young love 
and the humors of the New England 
countryside is proceeding, we are, I 
think, supposed to be conscious of the 
distant thunder of war and the gravity 
of momentous decisions. Frankly, dur- 
ing the greater part of the play I was 
not aware of the serious background. 
The scene at the end of the second act, 
in which the Senator makes his isola- 
tionist speech, and then asks the Prince 
—whose opinions he imagines, quite 
wrongly, to be similar to his own—to 
‘say a few words,’ came to me as 
somewhat of a surprise. In itself it is a 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM ‘‘NEW ENGLAND PICNIC” 


fine and effective scene, but it seems out 
of place in the context; on top of all the 
hilarious comedy that precedes it, one 
is insufficiently prepared for the striking 
of such a grave note. 

It looks as if the author had intended 
“New England Picnic’’ to be a more 
serious work than it actually turned 
out to be. I wonder, too, if at some 
period during the writing of the play, 
the original and delightfully conceived 
character of Aunt Driscoll did not take 


charge of the author’s imagination, and 
it became increasingly difficult to con- 
nect her up with Isolation and Inter- 
vention and the Second World War. 
Personally, I should have liked much 


more of Aunt Driscoll. She and her 
notions of the proper manner in which 
a dea ex machina should be played 
might have made a very entertaining 
comedy all by themselves. 

There is plenty of shrewd and amus- 
ing characterization in ‘‘New England 
Picnic’’; and plenty of witty lines, too, 
though the latter would have amused 
me more if they had not been hurled at 
me with such force. Many of the sepa- 
rate scenes were excellent—notably the 
one in which the hearty Mr. McAndrew 
comforts his lovelorn son with back 
slapping and a whiskey bottle. But the 
play as a whole seemed to lack unity 
and to suffer from an unsuccessful mix- 
ing of genres. I was unfortunately 
able to see only one performance, the 
opening one. On a second visit, I 
should probably have noticed points 


that escaped me the first time, owing to 
inattention on my part and a certain 
amount of irritation caused by some of 
the acting. 

The performance of ‘‘New England 
Picnic’’ left something to be desired. 
There was a tendency on the part of 
some of the performers to overplay, and 
to get laughs from the audience at any 
cost. The exaggeration of the comedy 
element, almost to the point of making 
it a farce, was probably to some extent 
responsible for concealing the author's 
graver intention, and for making the 
serious scenes, when they did occur, 
seem an intrusion. Not that the per 
formances in question were unamusing 
in themselves; they were merely out of 
place. One could not imagine such 
people in a real, to say nothing of a 
tragic, world. 

The part of Prince Stanislas was 
played with a quiet dignity, and he 
made the most of his eloquent speech 
to the assembled picnickers. His op 
ponent, the Senator, gave one the im- 
pression that he had the makings of a 
good actor. The important part of Aunt 
Driscoll was tackled with spirit and for 
the most part with success. The part did 
not seem quite consistent in the writing. 
It is difficult to reconcile the meddle- 
some and quite conscienceless womaf 
of the first act with the heart-of-gold 
character in the latter part of the play. 
The Prudence gave a nice, sincere pet- 
formance, and was, in addition, very 
pleasant to listen to. McAndrew proved 
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himself a genuine, comedian and there 
was an amusing sketch of the depressed 
and mouselike Mr. Pelham. 

The single setting required for ‘‘New 
England Picnic’’ was the porch of the 
Greenborough picnic club. Through the 
soreening of the porch one looked across 
anatrow valley at wooded hills which 
changed color as the light changed from 
late afternoon to moonlit night. The 
illusion of distance and space was 
amazingly convincing. I had no idea 
how it was achieved. I learned later 
that, instead of using paint and canvas, 
the forms of the hills had been built up 
three dimensionally, and the effects of 
shifting color were obtained by skilful 
lighting. Lloyd Weninger, who de- 
signed this handsome setting, and 
George Kimberly, who lighted it, cer- 
tainly know their business. 


POLICY OF AN ACTUAL DEFENSE 


To the American people, this Atlantic Declara- 
tion comes like a new Declaration of Independence 
in the field of national policy and international 
relations. It is supported with sympathy and 
understanding by those hopes and policies which 
have been close to the heart of the American 
Sage since the days of Washington and Frank- 
in, of Hamilton and Jefferson. It echoes the 
famous sentence of President McKinley spoken 
forty years ago, ‘The period of exclusiveness is 
a It is in harmony with the doctrines taught 
y Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
and Harding, as well as with statements con- 
tained in the declarations of principle that were 
adopted by the Democratic National Convention 
and by the Republican National Convention of 
1920. It is in accord with the instructions to the 
American delegates to the Hague Conference of 
1907, given by Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State. It is in accord with the Joint Resolution 
approved June 25, 1910, adopted without a dis- 
senting vote by both Houses of the American 
Congress, calling for the limitation of armaments 
and for constituting the combined navies of the 
world an international police force for the preser- 
vation of universal peace. 

This Atlantic Declaration, which in so complete 
and so splendid a fashion emphasizes and repeats 
this long series of statements of national policy, 
is the direct and conclusive answer to those who 
would continue to put their country in danger by 
by preferring a policy of Wait and See. This is no 
time to Wait and See. The danger is too immediate 
and too great. It is time to Think and to Act. 

—Nicnoras Murray Butter 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
Annats, VoL. XXVIII 


Art. 6—‘Changes in Bird Life at Pymatuning 


Lake, Pennsylvania,’’ by Ruth Trimble, As- 
sistant Curator, Section of Ornithology. Price: 
60 cents. Illustrated. 


The purpose of this paper is to outline the 
changes that have occurred in the bird life of 
the region in the eight years that have passed 
since the great forested swamp was converted 
into a vast expanse of open water. 


Art. 7—'‘Belinurus carteri, a New Xiphosuran 


from the Upper Devonian of Pennsylvania,"’ 
by E. R. Eller, Assistant, Section of Paleon- 
tology. Price: 5 cents. Illustrated. 

A study of the fossil king or horseshoe crab 
from northwestern Pennsylvania. 


Art. 8—"‘A New Gopher Frog from the Gulf 


Coast, with Comments upon the Rana Arco- 
lata Group,’’ by Coleman J. Goin, University 
of Florida, and M. Graham Netting, Curator, 
Section of Herpetology. Price: 30 cents. II- 
lustrated. 

A description of a large frog from Louisiana 
and Mississippi that is almost as warty as a 
toad, and a comparison of it with its relatives. 
These gopher frogs are so-called because they 
customarily inhabit the burrows of the gopher 
turtle. 


Art. 9—'‘Birds Recorded in the State of Hidalgo, 


Mexico, by the Semple Expedition of 1939,”’ 
by George M. Sutton, Curator of Birds, Cornell 
University, and Thomas D. Burleigh, Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Price: 20 cents. 

This is the third in a series of papers on the 
1939 John B. Semple Expedition to eastern 
Mexico during which Mr. Semple and the 
authors spent eleven days in field work in 
Hidalgo. 


Art. 10—‘'A New ae of Cymothales (Myrme- 


leonidae)’’ by Nathan Banks, Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Price: 10 cents. Illustrated. 

A description of a new specimen of African 
ant lion from a collection of West African 
Neuroptera in the Carnegie Museum. 


Art. 11—‘‘An Archeological Collection from the 


Belcher Islands in Hudson Bay,’’ by Diamond 
Jenness, National Museum of Canada. Price: 
60 cents. Illustrated. 


An analysis of certain archeological speci- 
mens that were gathered by Eskimos from old 
camp-sites in the Belcher Islands. About half 
of the specimens are of stone, the other half 
of bone and ivory. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


AMERICA AT WAR 


The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment. 

—Kinc Joun 


— attack made by the airplane and 
naval forces of Japan upon the 
Pacific possessions of the United States 
on Sunday, December 7, 1941, at a mo- 
ment when the Japanese ambassadors 
were participating at Washington in 
further discussions toward the preserva- 
tion of peace, constituted an aggression 
which inevitably impelled Congress and 
President Roosevelt to declare the ex- 
istence of a state of war between the 
United States and Japan, and a day later 
with Germany and Italy. 

It has been the cherished wish of the 
people of the United States and of the 
administration at Washington to keep 
America out of the war. There was 
indeed a natural difference of opinion 
among our people as to the methods by 
which this attitude of peace was to be 
preserved. The first idea of many 
citizens was to adhere to the admoni- 
tion of George Washington that we 
should stand aloof from the quarrels of 
Europe. But this fatherly advice, wise 
beyond question in his day, had long 
since lost its control because of the 
spread of American interests and pos- 
sessions throughout the world. When, 
for instance, the United States accepted 
the hegemony of Hawaii and of the 
Philippines, and when it made its 
agreements with all the powers of the 


earth for the interchange of economic 
rights, it became indisputably a world 
power, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of that phrase. 

Even so, there was still a large group 
of patriotic men and women who de- 
clared that we should keep out of the 
war that was devastating Europe and 
paralyzing our own national life. When 
it was urged upon these gentle citizens 
that the malevolent genius who had 
made the war was holding as his chief 
policy the conquest of the world, the 
assuring answer was always given by 
influential voices in that group that 
Hitler could never strike America; the § 
limitations of military equipment made 
that impossible; hence, we should re- 
main isolationist to the end of the strug- 
gle. Mr. Hitler could not touch us. 

But the astounding assault that was 
made upon our country’s possessions in 
this Japanese attack—clearly outlined 
and directed from Berlin—amazed our 
people with its comprehensive ingenuity 
and destructive power. Hitler's incom- 
parable organization not only could 
reach us, but it did reach us. In fact, 
the assault did not stop at Hawaii—it 
came on toward our Pacific shore, sink- 
ing at least one ship near San Francisco. 

The first week of the struggle de- 
veloped the controlling existence of a 
new law that has been fanatically op 
posed, with few exceptions, by the 
graduates of West Point and Annapolis 
down to that fatal December 7, 1941: 
the law that the airplane has supet- 
seded the battleship. 
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In this imperfect statement of what 
Japan did on that peaceful Sunday lies 
the answer to the persistent assertion of 
so many intelligent citizens that it was 
impossible for them to break through 
our defense. That, indeed, was the 
prevailing opinion throughout the 
European countries as to their own 
security. It would be better, they all 
said, to let inaction appease the mon- 
ster. Still, one by one, those people fell 
into a common slavery. The lesson 
that we have learned at a heartbreaking 
cost is, that when war occurs in any 
part of the world America is immedi- 
ately concerned. 

It is important that we should know 
that we are fighting this war in defense 
against aggression. If that were not 
true Americans might all be drowsing 
off the hours in a happy sense of se- 
curity, while other people suffer the 
agonies of a ruthless conquest. 

And then, too, we should realize that 
there are two worlds locked at this 
moment in the pitiless grasp of an un- 
relenting war. One world, as Winston 
Churchill stated in Parliament, em- 
braces four-fifths of the population of 


| the earth. The remaining one-fifth be- 


longs to Adolf Hitler. On one side is 
liberty with all its achievements of a 
thousand years, secured to whomsoever 
will accept it, by the struggle upward 
through England and America. On the 
other side is a world ruled by a mighty 
though uncrowned potentate greater in 
his genius for savage conquest than any 
man who has ever shamed the pages of 
history; and to him must all the people 
whom he forces under his rule make 
obeisance and yield their priceless will 
to liberty. Up to now his one-fifth of 
the people have been able to discomfit 
the other four-fifths. That is because of 
greater preparation and the sole direc- 
tion of an evil mind. We, together 
with all the others, have entered the 
War upon a baptism of fire and blood. 

¢ are now a united people without a 
father’s weight of difference in our 
purpose to win the victory. 

Hitler has already reached a quickly 


enlarging decline. He had it all his 
own way for a while, but not now. 
He cannot conquer the world; no man 
can. He promised the German people a 
quick and easy victory which would 
bring to their feet the world and all its 
fruits. That gay march of Hitler and 
his soldiers through western Europe 
was a riotous picnic to all his troops. 
Their arrogance grew with every goose 
step across the ravaged lands of their 
neighbors. This Hitler was to them a 
mighty man, indomitable and uncon- 
querable before the united powers of 
Europe. Like Julius Caesar, he was a 
god among men. And then he turned 
merrily eastward and with his usual 
and flippant dishonesty attacked Russia. 
And that has brought another story. 
For he met a foeman who, in fact, while 
made to retreat a little here and there, 
still with Parthian skill and at every 
step inflicted a slaughter that was 
devastating and undreamed of upon the 
now reckless invader. At first the loss 
to the Germans was told in thousands; 
then it mounted into millions, until the 
crushing truth flashed upon those 
German homesteads—those German 
wives, mothers, and sisters—that here 
was Pharaoh’s iniquity once more re- 
paid upon their own heads. The first- 
born in every household should die. 
The punishment that afflicted Egypt 
comes back upon Germany today. “‘In 
Rama was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted because they 
are not.’’ The first-born in every family 
in that proud and cruel and brutal land 
has been killed until every river in 
western Russia is choked with their 
bodies. And Hitler fled from the 
promised land of Moscow, chattering 
that he would come again next year! 

We shall do our part to destroy him— 
our part and more. And when that 
shall have been accomplished there will 
be an organization of the world for 
peace, with an inflexible law against 
war, and an elected authority compe- 
tent to enforce liberty. 
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